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fe Saddles Labor Bill 
With Stiff Union Controls 


? TWUA Picket Shot: 


Company Dumps 
Pact to End Strike 


Henderson, N. C.—The Textile Workers Union of America, 
struggling te preserve its southern solidarity against what it branded 
a “conspiracy to destroy old, established unions,” has charged man- 
agement of the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills with “cynical 


repudiation” of an agreement that 


would have ended a 24-week-old 


SS strike. : 
: The settlement, agreed on after 
es the intervention of Gov. Luther D. 


Hodges (D), called for rehiring |. 


TWUA members for the second 

and third shifts. Strikebreakers, al- 
n Mekgedly hired as “permanent re- 
§ Mplacements,” were assured of all 
t We irst-shift jobs. 
‘ The 1,150 striking members of 
Locals 584 and 578—victorious in 
slaving off company efforts to emas- 
culate the union by striking from 
the contract a long-standing arbitra- 
tion clause and adding a no-strike 
provision—jubilently ratified the 
pact despite the fact that some 400 
of their members would not be re- 
hired immediately. 

Twenty-four hours later, as the 
second shift began operating for 
the first time since November, 
the company brought in 300 ad- 
ditional. strikebreakers, contend- 
ing they had been “hired” al- 
though never put to work prior 
to the settlement. Only 25 
TWUA members were offered 
second-shift jobs. 

Following collapse of new media~ 
tion sessions at the state capital in 
Raleigh, therewere these develop- 
ments in the increasingly-tense sit- 
Vation: 
® Angry strikers resumed pick- 
ting in this strife-torn community, 
sone striking TWUA member was 
thot and two rifle-toting strike- 
breakers were arrested. A detach- 
ment of highway patrolmen, re- 
moved from the scene when the 
sttlement” was reached, was 
hed back to maintain order. 

@ Hodges issued a statement 
ienouncing the company for having 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Job Bias 
Laws Pass 


In 2 States 


By Dave Perlman 


‘Labor-backed fair employment 
laws have been enacted in Cali- 
fornia and Ohio after Democratic 
majorities in the legislatures beat 
down GOP and businessmen’s 
efforts to pull the teeth from the 
anti-discrimination bills. 

The two big industrial states 
were the first since 1955 to pass 
FEPC bills. Sixteen other states 
already have laws, which ban job 
discrimination becduse of race, 
color, religion or national origin. 

Ohio’s FEPC law is scheduled to 
go into effect in late July—90 days 
after expected approval by Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle (D). 

The California law, whose pas- 
sage was hailed by Gov. Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown (D) as “a great 
moment” in the state’s history, be- 
comes effective in mid-September 
unless employer groups go through 
with a threat to force a statewide 
referendum to revoke the legisla- 
ture’s action. 

California employer groups, 
losers in an attempt to defeat or 
water down the bill in the legis- 
lature, announced they were “con- 
sidering” an attempt to obtain the 
300,000 signatures necessary to 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Peaceful Picket Ban 
Upset by High Court 


The Supreme Court for the sécond time has struck down an effort 


% ah 
3 


FORMER PRES. TRUMAN speaks to crowd at cerem 


onies dedi- 
cating his birthplace in Lamar, Mo., as a national shrine. Auto 
Workers purchased small cottage in which Fair Deal President was | union affairs and would empower 
born, presented it to Missouri’s Park Boaré as permanent shrine. 


(Nixon Vote 
For Curbs 
Breaks Tie 


By Willard Shelton 
A powerful coalition of Re- 


‘|publicans and southern Demo- 


crats saddled a drastic so-called 
“rights” amendment on the Ken- 
nedy - Ervin labor - management 
reform bill as the Senate neared 
a ‘showdown on other stringent 


B |amendments that labor charges 
& | would undermine the legitimate 


function of unions, 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) 
announced as the AFL-CIO News 
went to press that he would push 
for final action on the bill by 
Apr. 25. 

The so-called “bill of rights” for 
union members amendment, of- 
fered by Sen. John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.), would regulate in com- 
plex detail the conduct of internal 


the Secretary of Labor, in a crim- 


House Committee Mulls: 


D. Mills (D-Ark.) are two widely- 
varying proposals which emphasize 
the clash between the philosophies 
of liberals in the heavily-Democratic. 
86th Congress and those of the con- 
servative Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

The first is the Kennedy-Karsten- 
Machrowicz bill, supported by the 
AFL-CIO, which would set federal 
standards raising benefits to at least 
half a worker’s regular earnings but 
not more than two-thirds of the 
average state wage, payable for a 
uniform 39-week period. It would 
also extend coverage to 2 million 
additional workers. 


At the other extreme is the Ad- 


Study of Standards 
On Aid to Idle St 


By Gene Zack . 

The House Ways and Means Committee has begun closed-door 

sessions to consider proposed overhauling of the federal-state unem- 

ployment compensation system, aftér completing the first full-scale! Senate vote “good intentions 
congressional hearings since 1952 on basic reforms, 

Under consideration by the committee headed by Rep. Wilbur 


inal statute, to enter federal courts 
to seek mjunctions to restrain un- 
ion officials whenever he claimed 
a belief that the “rights” of mem- 
bers were “about to be”. violated. 

Sen. John- F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), chief sponsor of the Labor 
Committee’s reform. bill, which 
was strongly endorsed by the AFL- 
ClO, charged the amendment 
would make the measure’ “a tool 
of Communists, employer stooges 
and trouble-makers.” 


Kennedy declared that in the 


overcame good sense,” and that 
‘ (Continued on Page 8) 


McClellan Amendment 
‘Destroys Union Concept’ 


The AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation has warned that the 
McClellan amendment to the Kennedy-Ervin bill “destroys the 
historic concept of a union as a voluntary association” and will 
be disruptive of both internal union operations and mature, 
peaceful labor-management relations. ie 

In an analysis prepared at the request of members of Con- 
gress and made available to the press, the Legislative Dept. 
charged that the specific provisions of the amendment are 
“unreasonable” even if the “premise” were accepted that 
unions should no longer be treated as voluntary associations— 


the California courts to interfere with the federally-protected| ministration proposal calling ,only 
ight of unions to engage in peaceful picketing of a non-union San| for broader coverage and an in- 
Diego lumber company. crease in the tax base so that em- 

Applying the doctrine of federal preemption, the high court ruled |ployers’ contributions would be 


-a premise that labor rejects. : 

The amendment is an “invitation to union leadership to be 
irresponsible,” the analysis said, by encouraging political dis- 
ruption and wildcat strikes by “irresponsible minorities” 


> 


Manimously that peaceful: picket-'s 


mg of the kind engaged in by the 

an Diego Building Trades _Coun- 

ll and two local unions was sub- 
to the exclusive jurisdiction 

# the National Labor. Relations 

Ward under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Hteversed a fine imposed on the 
Ons by the state courts. 


The San Diego unions had sought 


ccessfully to obtain an NLRB 


election to establish a~ bargaining 
agent. This petition was turned 
down, “presumably,” wrote Justice 
Felix Frankfurter for the Supreme 
Court, because the money value of 
the interstate commerce involved 
did not meet NLRB requirements. 
Thereafter the unions picketed 

to persuade customers and sup- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


keyed to the first $4,200 of a work- 
ers’ earnings, instead of the present 
$3,000. The Administration has 
flatly opposed federal standards on 
the amount and duration of bene- 
fits. 

Conceivably, any unemploy- 
ment compensation bill sent to 
the House floor would be open 
to amendment, so that a test vote” 


(Continued on Page 7) 


which could no longer be effectively disciplined. It also de- 
stroys the power of unions to prevent membership for “Com- 
munists and other totalitarians” new barred by some, and 
compels “compulsory arbitration of internal union operations” 
although Congress has repeatedly rejected compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor-management disputes. 

The drastic criminal penalties of the amendment would 
expose union officials to prosecution and prison for ruling a 
member out of order in a meeting, the Legislative Dept. said. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, 


APRIL 25, 1959 — 


Retail Clerks | 


Sign Pact in | 
Puerto Rico | 


San Juan, P.R.—The newest lo- 
cal of the Retail Clerks has won its 
first contract with a chain of five 
supermarkets here in the capital 
city of Puerto Rico. 

Local 552, organized after a 
campaign stretching back several 
months, won a two-year agreement 
covering 400 employes at Todo’s 
Supermarkets. 
provides for protection of employes 
hired by other stores added to the 
chain in the future, including three 
new outlets currently under con- 
struction. . z 

The contract gives full-time . 
employes a 9.5-cent-an-hour pay 
boost, while part-time employes 
who work 20 hours or less will 
receive a 7-cent hourly wage 
‘hike. New employes wili receive 
a 5-cent hourly increase after 
their 30-day probationary pe- 
riod. 

All regular employes will be pro- 
tected by a family hospitalization 
plan financed entirely by the em- 
ployer. It is the first such pro- 
vision in a labor-management con- 
tract in retail trade on the island. 

The contract also provides six 
paid holidays in addition to reli- 
gious holidays which are guaran- 
teed by the island's government; 
a union shop and seniority. 

Organizing of the new RCIA 
local and negotiation of the new 
contract were conducted by local 
Officers assisted by RCIA Vice 


The contract also} 


a | 
: 


+? 


PLANS FOR NEW NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS for Boys 
Clubs of America, to be erected across from United Nations building 


in New York, are discussed by 


Gleeson (left) and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. Fund-raising 
drive for building project was endorsed by AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee at Executive Council session in San Juan, P. R. 


ee 


Boys Club Exec. Dir. John N. 


Pres. Sam Meyers. 


Coopers 


Coopers Intl. Union unanimously 


mote bourbon whisky —in reasonable moderation — as “a truly 


American drink,” known as such 


“Why shouldn't the United States have a national drink?” asked 


Plug Bourbon 
As U. S. National Drink 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—Delegates at the 34th general convention of the 


Blouse Strike Ends 
With Contract Gains 


Bethlehem, Pa.—More than 5,000 members of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers have won a three-week strike against 121 Lehigh 
Valley blouse contractors for contract improvements equivalent to 
those negotiated last month with New York jobbers. 


Settlement of the dispute between the ILGWU and the Slate Belt 


Apparel Contractors Association 
came after the 3d Circuit Court of 
Appeals, re-enforcing a National 
Labor Relations Board directive, 
ordered the union to bargain with 
one of its former officials who now 


adopted a resolution to help pro- 


over the world. 


James J. Doyle of Boston, interna- 
tional president and secretary-treas- 
urer for 30. years. “After all, 
France has its cognac and Scotland 
has its Scotch.” 

Federal law prescribes that bond- 
ed whisky, like bourbon, must be 
aged at least fowr years in new 
white oak barrels, Doyle said in cit- 
ing the importance of the resolution 


Clark Named 
To Advise on 
Contract Bias 


St. Louis, Mo.—Pres. Joseph. P. 
Clark of the St. Louis Labor Coun- 
cil has been named to a newly- 
formed advisory council to the 
President's Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts. 

Clark’s appointment was an- 
nounced here by Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell during a two-day meet- 
ing of the presidential committee, 
which is charged with enforcement 
of the no-discrimination clause in 
government contracts. 

A unique feature of the session 
was a luncheon for the committee 
sponsored jointly by the AFL-ClO 


central body and the St. Louis}: 


Chamber of Commerce. 
Mitchell, addressing the 
luncheon, denounced the “waste” 
of discrimination against minor- 
ity groups, older workers and 
women. He said the nation will 
have to “come to terms with the 
realities of our economjc system 
and the ideals of our social sys- 
fom = 
Boris Shiskin, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights 
and an alternate member of the 
‘presidential committee, said the 
committee will establish a St. Louis 
branch office under the direction of 
its regional headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 


to workers in the barrekmaking 
field. : 

Membership in the Coopers has 
dropped from 8,000 to its present 
level of 5,000 within the last 12 
years, mainly because of the intro- 
duction of steel barrels to replace 
wooden kegs in the brewing in- 
dustry. 

The union convention also 
went on record as endorsing the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council’s 
proposals for an increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
and reduction of the workweek 
to 35 hours. Local unions were 
urged to contact their senators 
and representatives to request 
early action on those amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Delegates reaffirmed the union’s 
endorsement of the AFL-CIO Eth- 
ical Practices Codes, which were 
adopted and incorporated into the 
Coopers’ constitution at the last 
convention. 

In other actions, delegates sup- 
ported the Kennedy-Ervin labor- 
management reform bill with 
changes approved by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council and recommend- 
ed repeal of Sec. 14-b of the Taft- 


the barrel-making industry as an 
apprentice 59 years ago, was re- 
elected to his 14th consecutive 
term as president and secretary- 
treasurer. He faced opposition 
for the first time, but defeated 
Jamane Dale of Louisville, Ky., 
by a 4-1 margin. 

Also | re-elected were Joseph 
Kunz, Baltimore, Md., first vice 
president, and Wilson Morrison, 
Georgetown, ind., second vice pres- 

The delegates created two addi- 
tional vice presidencies. Elected to 
these posts were Clyde Davenport, 
Memphis, Tenn., and John Holmes, 


represents the management group. 
Under the new pact, employes 
receive a 7 percent wage hike, 
higher piece-work rates and an em- 
ployer-financed severance pay fund. 
At the same time, the contractors 
committed themselves to use of the 
ILGWU’s new union label. The 
terms are’the same as those won 
by 18,000 ILGWU members in 
New York. 

Negotiations on a new con- 
tract, to replace the one which 
expired Dec. 31, had bogged 
down over the union’s refusal 
to negotiate with the contractors’ 
representative, Robert Mickus, 
who took the association post 
after 10 years as assistant man- 
ager of the Allentown ILGWU 
local. 


The union had contended a 
“moral and ethical issue” was in- 
volved in its refusal to deal with a 
“changeling,” declaring Mickus had 
access to “confidential information” 
while serving as a union officer. 
The ILGWU repeatedly informed 
the contractors it would deal with 
any other employer repersentative 
except Mickus. 

The NLRB ruled that the 
ILGWU was guilty of an “unfair 
labor practice,” and ordered the 
union to abandon its long-standing 
practice of refusing to deal with 
former ILGWU officials who be- 
come employer bargaining repre- 
sentatives. ILGWU Pres. David 
Dubinsky charged the board’s deci- 
sion would impair labor’s efforts to 
enforce ethical practices against en- 
tangling relations between business 
and labor. 

When the strike began Mar. 30, 
the contractors—represented by 
former U.S. Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr—asked the NLRB to 
get a court injunction to break the 
strike, on the grounds—that the 
walkout resulted from the union 
ban on dealing with Mickus. 


7 Labor Papers 
Get Safety Honors 


Chicago—Seven labor publica- 
tions have been chosen to receive 
the Public Interest Award of the 
National Safety Council. 

Honored for “exceptional service 
to safety” were the Intl. Wood- 
worker, NMU Pilot, Railway 
Clerk, Seafarer’s Log, and the 
Voice of the Cement, Lime & Gyp- 
sum Workers, alh.international un- 
ion publications, and two local pa- 
pers, The Sentinel of Steelworkers 
Local 1397 and the British Colum- 


/Aaperts Predict: | ae 4 
Steel Productivity © 
To Rise 11 Percent 


‘By Saul 


- Output per manhour in the steel industry is expected to increase 
at least 11 percent in 1959 and may exceed that figure if industry 
continues to operate at a high level of capacity. 

That’s the general opinion of government and labor economists 


despite release by the Bureau of L 


oa vis & Ba BRET 


bine y ip 


f . 


Miller 


abor Statistics of figures showing 


1958. 

The BLS figures—the first re- 
leased in 18 months and on the 
eve of steel negotiations—revealed 
that after the 1953-54 recession, 
productivity jumped 11 percent: in 
1955 as operations reached a high 
level. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Ewan Clague forecast that a similar 
pattern probably would be followed 
in 1959. , 

Unofficial roughly calculated 
quarterly figures provided by the 
bureau at the request of reporters 
showed that from the first quar- 
ter of 1958 through the first two 
months of 1959 productivity had 
increased about 34 percent. 

The BLS release, containing pro- 
ductivity indexes for a number of 
industries over the past 10 years, 
was qualified by Clague at a press 
conference in two respects: _ 

@ He doubted whether the fig- 
ures had “any significance” in ne- 
gotiations between the Steelworkers 
and the basic steel industry. 

@ He noted that in the steel in- 
dustry, productivity declines dur- 
ing the onset of a recession and 
rises in the recovery period. 

Labor economists said that the 
BLS year-to-year figures have 
no real significance in terms of 
the long-range trend in produc- 
tivity. There has been an up- 
ward movement since the end of 
World War II, with increases 
averaging about 3 pereent a year. 
Since the end of the 1953-54 
recession, the long-term annual 
increase has been closer to 4.5 
percent in steel, they said. 

Clague explained that the BLS 
had last released productivity fig- 
ures On steel in October 1957 and 
that while the department had ex- 
pected to issue the new figures last, 
year, revisions in the Census of 
Manufactures had delayed their 
publication until mid-April. 

‘The BLS commissioner said 
flatly that the figures were not pro- 
duced “for labor-management bar- 
gaining purposes.” 

A reporter asked Clague that if 
the BLS figures had no significance 
for collective bargaining, what fig- 
ures should the steel union and in- 


a 5 percent drop in productivity in@— 


How Enlightened 
M anagement Works 


_ Farmingdale, N. Y.—An- 
drew Macaroff, a member of 
the Machinists employed at 
Republic Aviation Corp., re- 
ceived three extra items in 
his pay envelope last week: 
_ @ A letter from the com. | 
pany president congratulating 
him on completing five years’ 
service. 
@ A five-year-service pin, 
@ A layoff notice. 


Eisenhower’s recommendations that 
productivity should govern wages, 

Clague replied: “I'd better not 
try to explain what the President 
means when he talks about pro- 
ductivity.” 


Cost of Living 
Unchanged, 
Rise in Sight 


Lower food prices offset the in- 
creased cost of other goods and 
services in March to keep the La- 
bor Dept.’s Consumer Price Index 
unchanged for the month. 

But expectations of higher food 
prices in the next few months may 
send living costs upward after a 
nine-month period during which 
the index has moved within a 
narrow range of two-tenths of 1 
percent. 

The stability of the index re. 
sulted in no wage increases for 
about 1,350,000 workers whose 
contracts are tied to living costs, 

Costs of transportation, hous- 
ing, clothing, medical care and 
recreation nioved upward in 
March, but the price of pork, 
eggs and fresh vegetables dropped 
sharply to send food prices down- 
ward four-tenths of 1 percent. 

The Labor Dept. reported that 
weekly take-home pay of a fac- 
tory worker with three dependents 
rose to $79.68 in March, a new rec 
ord high, due to a»fonger work- 
week and increased hourly earn 


dustry use in trying to follow Pres. 
° 9 
‘Runaway 


foreigners. 


NLRB to Air Charge in 


ings. : 


Ship Case 


Gen. Counsel Jerome D. Fenton of the National’ Labor Relations 
Board has authorized the issuance of a complaint charging dis- 
crimination against members of the Seafarers among the crew of am 
American-owned vessel registered in Liberia and manned by 


The SIU filed the original‘ 
charges against the West India 
Fruit & Steamship Co. of New 
Orleans, La., based on anti-union 
discrimination aboard the S. S. Sea 
Level, a “sea train” which trans- 
ports freight cars between New 
Orleans and Havana under the flag 
of the African nation. The crew 
is largely made up of Cubans. 

The charges grew out of the con- 
tinuing campaign of U. S. mari- 
time unions to organize the crews 
fof “runaway” ships owned in this 
country but registered in Panama, 
Liberia, Honduras or Costa Rica 
to escape union wage and working 
conditions and U. S. operating 
regulations and taxes. 


Fenton pointed out that the 
case presents “the critical ques- 


bia Lumber Workei. 


| Cleveland, O. 


tion of whether the Taft-Hartley 


shipping companies which oper 
ate ships under foreign registry 
in commerce between the United 
States and foreign countries.” 
As a precedent, he cited the 
NLRB action last year in assett 
ing jurisdiction in a representation 
case involving the SIU and the 
Peninsular & Occidental Steamship 
Co. The board ordered an elec 
tion aboard the company’s S. 5 
Florida, a passenger liner plying 
under the Liberian flag betweem 
Miami and Havana, which the ulr 
ion subsequently won by a vote of 
87 to 21. A contract is still under 
negotiation. 
The Sea Level formerly was 
manned under SIU contract. At 
the time it was called the S. & 
New Orleans and was owned Dy 
Sea Train Lines. It was later 


Act applies to American-owned 


to P. & O. and renamed. 
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Bihe industry expire at midnight 
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As Profits Zoom: 


Steelworkers, Industry Set) | 


To Start B 


The basic steel industry has accepted the invitation of the Steelworkers to step up the date for 
opening Of negotiations on a mew contract and will meet for the first time with the¢union in 


New York on May 5. 


The original date set was May 18. The union, in a series of proposals to producers, 
that labor and management get together beginning May 4, but the annual meeting of U.S. Steel, to be 
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By Gervase N. Love 


argaining May 3 


jeld in Jersey City, N. J., had been® 
set for that date. 
Present three-year contracts in 


June 30. Union demands on behalf 
of 500,060 members will be drawn 
yp at a meeting of the USWA wage- 
policy committee in New York on 
Apr. 30 and May 1. 

In pre-bargaining tilting, the pro- 
ducers had proposed a one-year 
wage freeze and the_elimination of 
sme fringe benefits in the current 
contract, a suggestion the union 
rejected. The USWA in turn pro- 
posed a one-year price freeze and 
awage increase which the producers 
turned down. 

The negotiations will cover mills 
producing more than 95 percent of 
the country’s steel—most of them 
working close to capacity and pros- 


pering mightly under the push gen-| 


erated by orders placed in fear of 
a strike. 

The industry, already beginning 
to announce record earnings for 
the first three months of 1959, was 
fo operate the week of Apr. 20 


Mitchell Hails 
Union Label Show 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- 
ell has hailed the AFL-CIO 
Union-Industries Show, open- 
ing May 1 at San Francisco, 
for bringing to the public 
“an awareness of.the many 
benefits they enjoy through 
the cooperative efforts of la- 
bor and industry which make 
available the highest quality 
goods and services.” 

In a message to Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph Lewis, Mitchell also 
congratulated the AFL-CIO 
Union Label and_ Service 
Trades Dept., which spon- 
sors the six-day exhibition, on 
its golden anniversary. 


oii 


at 98.5 percent of capacity in the 


Pittsburgh area, compared with 


97.2 percent the previous week; 
at 95 percent, compared to 94 per- 
cent a week earlier, in the Youngs- 


Auto Workers Win Out 


In 11-Week 


Milwaukee—Fifteen thousand members of the Auto Workers 
have won an 11-week strike against Allis-Chalmers on substantially 
the same terms the big farm equipment firm had rejected when 


the walkout began. . 


UAW members at eight plants returned to work after ratifying 


Allis Strike 


town, O., area, and 95.7 percent, 
down nominally from 95.8 percent, 
in the Chicago area. 

Thus far, April has averaged 
slightly more than 93 percent of ca- 
pacity operations, compared with 
only 74.3 percent in January. 
March’s 92.3 percent of opera- 
tions yielded a record-breaking 11,- 
567,000 tons of ingots, highest 
monthly production on record. 

The surge in business since the 
first of the year has been reflected 
by an accompanying surge in net 
profits for the first quarter which, 
as USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald predicted, may prove embar- 
rassing to an industry which has 
been claiming it cannot afford a 
wage increase. 

Reports of first-quarter earnings 
include: 
Jones & Laughlin—Net profit of 
$1.97 a share, up $1.80 from the 
comparable 1958 period; the , an- 
nouncement included a forecast that 
second quarter earnings will be 
higher. 
Pittsburgh Steel—Earnings after 
taxes of 66 cents a share; in 1958, 
a loss; for the second quarter of 
1959, the expectation of greater 
profit. 
Detroit Steel—Net of 53 cents 
a share from operations and 30 
cents from sale of property, after 
showing a loss in the same 1958 pe- 
riod; here, too, the announcement 
was accompanied by a prediction 
that the second quarter will be even 
better. 


a national agreement boosting 
wages and fringe benefits and lo- 
cal agreements providing additional 
increases for thousands of workers 
and strengthening job protection. 

Still on strike, as the AFL-CIO 
News went to press, were 400 work- 
ts at One plant at St. Thomas, 
Ont, where separate negotiations 
were under way. 


Management, which at one 
time disbanded its negotiating 
committee and announced it 
would meet with the union only 
at the local level, agreed to 
the same pattern of a master 
contract supplemented by local 
agreements which was established 
in the last negotiations in 1955. 


All Allis-Chalmers workers will 
fecelve “annual improvement in- 
teases” of 6 cents an hour, or 2.5 


ALPA Officer 
Gets Safety Award 


San Antonio, Tex.—Capt. 
Stewart W. Hopkins, first vice 
president of the Air Line 
Pilots, has been presented 
wih the annual Civilian 
Flight Safety Award of the 
Society of Daedalians at cere- 
monies here. 

The Daedalians—an organ- 
ation founded by World 
War I pilots dedicated to safe 
flying—honored him for “out- 
Standing performance” in 
safely landing a’ disabled air- 
liner at Baltimore’s Friend- 
ship Airport. Despite two 
“runaway propellers” and “an 
uncontrollable fire,” he land- 
td his Delta Air Line DC-7 
Without injury to passengers 
or crew. 

He was chosen for the 
award by a committee con- 
‘sting of representatives of 
the Civil Aeronaytics Board, 
. air line industry and the 


until Nov. 1, 1961. 


local agreements. 


agreement. 


service. 


short week. 

The union shop provision, first 
negotiated in the 1955 con- 
tract, was strengthened to re- 

~ quire that workers must join the 
union after one month of employ- 
ment, instead of the previous 90- 
day provision. 
In local 
plants at West Allis and LaCrosse 


Terre Haute, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gadsden, Ala., and Cedar Rapids 
Ia., seniority was 
rights of stewards and committee 
men spelled out, overtime pay im 


graded. 

The UAW moved to end the 
Allis-Chalmers dispute on Apr. 1 
with an offer to arbitrate unre- 
solved issues while the strikers 

’ returned to work. UAW Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther and Vice Pres. 
Pat Greathouse suggested Prof 
Nathan Feinsinger, a member of 
the permanent UAW-General 
Motors panel, as the arbitrator. 


LPA . 


settlement, 


percent, whichever is higher. The 
first raise is retroactive to Sept. 1, 
1958, with additional increases in 
1959 and 1960. The contract runs 


In addition, workers in the top 
grades will receive an extra 8 cents 
an hour, with details spelled out in 


Allis-Chalmérs workers, includ- 
ing those already. retired, will re- 
ceive approximately a 12 percent 
increase in pensions under a higher 
formula written into the national 


Severance pay of up to 30 weeks 
is included for the first time, and 
another contract “first” is a fourth 
week of vacation after 25 years of 
Supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits were liberalized to 
permit payments to workers on a 


agreements, covering 


Wis.; Springfield, Ill.; LaPorte and 
strengthened, 


proved and a number of jobs up- 


Management rejected arbitration 
but agreed to accept Feinsinger as} sponsible” if as a result of the re- 
a mediator. He participated in the 
negotiations leading up to the final 


Allegheny-Ludlam Steel—Profits 
of $1.18 a share, an increase of 99 
cents over the first quarter of 1958, 
and likewise a forecast of still great- 
er prosperity in the second quarter. 
In pre-bargaining skirmishing 
in another area, members of 
USWA Local 4684 are circulat- 
ing petitions for proxies on Mc- 
Donald’s behalf among share- 
holders of the Crane Co. in Chi- 
cago. 

The move, initiated by the profes- 
sional and technical local of 265 
members, is being carried into. Lo- 
cal 2047, with 3,600 production 
and maintenance workers, and is 
prompted by fear that the company 
may close the plant on the basis 
of a study purporting to show it 
could save by shutting down opera- 
tions here and decentralizing. 

Neele E. Stearns, Crane presi- 
dent, said no decision has been 
reached on a closing. 


Latin Poet ‘Backs’ 
Union Shop Drive 


New York—A local of the State, 
County & Municipal Employes has 
turned to Latin for an attention- 
getting headline on a leaflet seek- 
ing public support for its campaign 
for a union contract. 

“Ars Longa, Vita Brevis” was 
the heading on the leaflet handed to 
.| Visitors to New York’s Metropoli- 
.|tan Museum of Art. The transla- 
tion: “Art is long, Life is short.” 
The author: the Roman poet Hor- 
ace. : 

SCME Local 1503, which repre- 
sents guards, technicians and main- 
tenance workers at the museum, 
challenges the unwillingness of the 
museum management to negotiate 
with the union, even though other 
cultural institutions in the city op- 
erate under union contracts. 

The leaflet pointed out that 
management would be “solely re- 


’ 


fusal to negotiate “we must take 
drastic job action which would 


. That’s 


eo) 


mee 


No Cooked Goose 5 


ee So 


3 Walkouts 


URW, Goodyear Settle, 


Continue 


Akron, O.—Encouraged by a contract settlement at the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., 59,000 Rubber Workers continued strikes 
against the three other big producers which have rejected union 
proposals for pension and insurance improvements. 

Negotiations were resumed with U. S. Rubber Co., where 27,000 


workers have been on strike since 
Apr. 10, and with Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. and B. F. Goodrich 
Co., where a total of 32,000 union 
members struck Apr. 16. 
The Goodyear contract, nego- 
tiated without a strike, provides 
more than a one-third hike in pen- 
sion payments for 23,000 workers 
and a substantial boost for already- 
retired union members 
Previously, pensions were 
based on a formula of $1.80 per 
month for each year of service 
up to 30 years. The mew agree- 
ment computes pensions en the 
basis of $2.40 a month for each 
year of service before Jan. 1, 
1959, ‘and $2.50 thereafter. 
There is no limit on years of 
creditable service and there will 
be no deductions because of so- 
cial security. 

Those presently on the pension 
rolls will have- their benefits re- 
computed on the basis of $2.25 per 
month with no limit on years. 

Early retirement provisions, bet- 


improvements and major improve- 
ments in health insurance benefits 
were among gains in the contract, 
which will be supplemented by lo- 
cal agreements at the company’s 11 
plants. 

Wages are not an issue in the 
current round of rubber industry 
negotiations. They are covered in 
a separate agreement, subject to re- 
opening this summer. 

While negotiations continued 
in an effort to settle the three 
‘Strikes, the Goodrich eompany 
assailed the union with full-page 
advertisements in newspapers in 
eight cities where its plants are 
located. 

Goodrich also advertised in Ak- 
ron, claiming that workers in the 
rubber capital have lost millions of 
dollars in wages because of strikes 
in the past 11 years. 


ly placed an advertisement in reply 
demonstrating the value of union- 
won gains as against lost wages 


ter disability retirement, holiday pay 


during the same period. 


Delay Hospital Strike 


put off until May 6 at the request 


hospitals an opportunity to seek 
to cooperate with a fact-finding 
committee proposed by. the mayor. 
At the 13-hour session at City 
Hall, hospital officials refused out- 
right to negotiate with Local 1199, 
Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union. 
The hospitals did not challenge 
the union’s majority status and re- 
fused its proposal: for representa- 
tion elections at the six institutions 
—Mount Siani, Lenox Hall, Brook- 
lyn Jewish, Bronx, Beth Israel and 
Beth David. Their position, they 
told the mayor, was that they are 
exempt from collective bargaining 
legislation and therefore couldn't 
be required to recognize a union. 


After rejecting Wagner’s pro- 
posal for arbitration and limited 
union recognition, the hespitals 
—seven hours before the 6 a. m., 
Apr. 22 strike deadline—agreed 
to consider the fact-finding pro- 


posal, The union, after securing 


| close the doors of the museum,” 


a promise that no attempts would 


| sR 
At Wagner’s Request 
New York—A strike for union recognition by 3,500 hospital 
workers—most of whom are paid less than $1 an hour—has been 


of Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 4, 


The two-week delay is to give administrators of six voluntary 


“permission” from their trustees 


be made to intimidate union 
members in the interim, agreed to 
postpone the strike. 

Some 300 union stewards met at 
1 a. m. at Local 1199 headquarters 
to ratify the postponement. They 
then reported to the hospitals to 
relay the news to workers report- 
ing for scheduled mass picketing. 


% 


gent position taken by the six hos- 
pitals was the announcement of a 
new agreement with Maimonides 
Hospital, where Local 1199 holds 
bargaining rights. 

A two-year contract provides a 
total of $30 a month in wage in- 
creases, plus a sick benefit plan. 

Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
and Sec. Morris Iushewitz of the 

City AFL-CIO, which has strong- 

ly supported the right of hospi- 

tal workers to organize, joined 

Lecal 1199 Pres. Leen J. Davis 

and Intl. Pres. Max Greenberg 

in the City Hall talks. — 


Goodyear URW Local 5 prompt- - 


In sharp contrast to the intransi-. 
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ge The States Default ' 


Kr THE Hage TIME in seven years Congress has held fall- 
dress hearings or ptoposals to restore federal-state unem- 
ployment compensation system to its original concept of providing 
an unemployed oy ooh with jobless benefits equal to 50 percent of 


his average weekly wage 


The hearings have produced a ‘general agreement ‘that benefits 
and their duration should be increased in terms of 1959 wage levels 
and living standards to provide the nation with an effective system of 
coping with unemployment. But there is a wide difference as to 
whether higher benefits and longer duration should be left to the 
States or enacted into a federal statute. 


The federal-state unemployment compensation system was set 
up in 1935 as part of the Social Security Act. It was set up be- 
cause despite the widespread suffering and misery brought on by 
depression joblessness the states could not or would not act. 


The federal law set up 36 standards which states were invited to 
meet and the federal statute was the lever used to get the states to 
enact unemployment compensation systems meeting the standards 
established by Congress. , 

Since 1935 the unemployment compensation system has deterio- 
rated badly and is no longer capable of meeting the needs of the 
unemployed. It is time, therefore, for a complete overhauling of 
the system, including additional federal standards to repair the 
glaring deficiencies that have been written into state systems. 

The Administration’s plea to the states to improve their programs 
has failed to produce results. There is not one state today with an 
unemployment compensation system that meets the standards laid 
out by the Administration. 

As in the early days of the New Deal, this critical job of pro- 
viding for the unemployed and maintaining the nation’s economic 
health cannot be left to the states, It’s a job that needs doing 
now, by the 86th Congress. _ - 


Victory Over Bias 


RGANIZED LABOR has scored two new important victories 
in the decades-old struggle to wipe out discrimination in 
employment based on race, religion or national origin with the 
passage of fair employment practices acts in Ohio and California. 
FEPC legislation long has been a major legislative goal of the 
AFL-CIO organizations in these industrial states. Significantly, 
“ final victory came a Scant six months after bitter election cam- 
paigns in both states dominated by the “right- -to-work” issue. The 
elections resulted in more liberal governors and state legislatures 
and the overwhelming rejection of the campaign seriously to weaken 
and cripple trade unions. 


In their attempt to destroy union security provisions, the right-| 


to-workers characteristically sought to persuade minority groups 
that a “right-to-work” law would abolish discrimination in employ- 
ment. rf 

The minority groups saw through the sham and voted over-. 
whelmingly for defeat of the R-T-W proposals. Joining with 
labor they elected representatives who could produce realistic 
legislation dealing effectively with bigotry and prejudice. 

The FEPC victories in Ohio and California are important 
achievements in labor’s determined campaign to abolish job~dis- 
crimination throughout ‘the nation. 
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‘|further growth of unemployment. 


Spring Clean+up 


Economy Can't Absorb Jobless: 


Shorter Workweek. Solution to 
Technological Unemployment 


The following is excerpted from an article by 
noted economist W, S. Woytinsky on “How to End 
Unemployment” which appeared in the Apr. 13 is- 
sue of “The New Leader.” 


HE PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT that 

has developed in the United States is, to a large 
extent, technological unemployment—a replacement 
of human labor by machines. 

A closer analysis of employment and unemploy- 
ment trends suggests that recently there has been a 
substantial expansion of production with little or 
no re-absorption of unemployment. 

During most of the period 1946-1948, the num- 
ber of unemployed persons fluctuated between 1.9 
million and 2.5 million. During the first postwar 
recession it rose by some 1.3 million, and in July 
1949 and January-February 1950 it exceeded 4 mil- 
lion. It sank again in the prosperous years, 1951-53, 
and was 1.7 million when the second postwar re- 
cession began. Then, for nine months it varied be- 


tween 3.1 million and 3.8 million, and once more re- . 


turned to this level in winter 1954-55. ~ - 

THE EXPANDING ECONOMY did not absorb 
unemployment in 1955-57. The number of unem- 
ployed remained close to the level during the preced- 
ing recession. The country entered the third post- 
war recession with considerable unemployment. To 
this backlog, fresh unemployment was added with 
the increase in the labor force and lay-offs in indus- 
try. For the first time in 15 years, the number of 
the unemployed approached 5.5 million. 

Accumulation of unemployment in the past six 
years has been due, of course, to the retardation of 
the nation’s economic growth. Acceleration of eco- 
nomic progress, however, will not automatically ab- 
sorb unemployment. 

THE PROBLEM OF ABSORBING unemploy- 
ment through economic expansion may be presented, 
in a general form as follows: 

The civilian labor force is increasing by 2 percent 
each year; assuming no technological and economic 
progress, the total output must rise 2 percent an- 
nually to provide jobs for the new workers. Assum- 
ing a productivity growth of 2-3 percent a year, 
production must advance 4-5 percent to prevent the 
If productivity 
rises 3 percent a year and production increases 6 
percent, the economy will need additional labor 
equivalent to about 500,000 workers, 

There will be no such absorption of _unemploy- 
ment, however, if with a 6 percent prodiction 
increase labor productivity increases 4 percent. Fur- 
thermore, unemployment will increase by 500,000 if 
production expands by 5 percent while productivity 
of labor rises 4 percent. 

Thus, absorption of unemployment depends: not 
simply on the rate of the economy’s growth but on 
the relaiio © 2 “ve. <h’s growth and the gain in labor 
productiviy. ue dilliculty of the unemployment 


problem stems from the fact that neither acceleration 
nor retardation of technological. progress necessarily 
increases the demand for labor. 

The problem can be approached from still another 
angle. In the coming years, there will be virtually 
no openings in manufacturing, mining and transporta 
tion, which accounted for more than 40 percent of 
all non-agricultural employment before the last reces- 
sion. In addition, there will be very few openings in 
wholesale and retail trade, which accounted for an 
other 20 percent and is now passing through rapid 
technical transformation. 

THE BULK OF THE NEW JOBS, therefore, must 
be provided by construction, finance, service indus 
tries and government. To accommodate new job 
seekers, these economic branches, which employed 
about 19 million persons in 1957, must double their 
force by 1978." .. 

This is a highly inacneblicle development, unless 
one visualizes a very high growth rate in the respec 
tive industries with very little or no technical progress, 
and no improvement in production methods and 
management. 

The conclusion is inescapable: There is a very 
slim chance that economic recovery and growth 
will absorb or reduce mass unemployment. It is 
more likely that the disequilibrium” between the 
labor demand and the available labor force—or 
between the available work opportunities and the 
demand for jobs—will beeome increasingly serious, 
even if we learn to eliminate periodic recessions. 

A slowdown of economic expansion in 1960 is 
fairly probable; the best one can expect is that unem- 
ployment will fluctuate around 4 million during that 
year. If a new recession develops in 1961, it will 
start with unemployment of about 4.5 million and 
raise the figure to a new peak of 6.5 or 7 million. 

I see no other way of reversing this trend except 
by readjusting hours of work—shifting from the 
40-hour week to a 35-hour week. 

Since the latter part of the 19th century, worker 
have been taking the benefits of technical progress 
partly in the form of increased earnings and partlyia 
a shorter work day and week. Average real weekly 
earnings of factory workers doubled from 1890 
1947, while weekly hours of work declined from @ 
to 40. Thus, workers took half the benefits of theit 
increased productivity in increased real weekly eat 
ings, and the other half in more leisure. 


HOWEVER, THE LAST CUTBACK in hours of 


work was affected during the Great Depression 
parttime work, 40 hours a week instead of 44 
hours, became a common practice. A measule 
originally taken as a sharing-work emergency #& 
rangement was later legalized as a new fair labor 
practice standard. 

Since that time very little has been done to adjust 
hours of work to changing economic and t 
nological conditions. 
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é 90 It called for united action to | “Workers’ solidarity and trade 
A by Arkansas voters.’ But no other state is suffering more severely sod ppg oy Mt. ae oa achieve full employment, to |Union action at the international 
from low per capita income, from lack of enlightened enterprise, and eer A ge ae sre mpion of| “Barmess modern science and level is just as vital today as when 
from the deficiencies that allow the state legislature to treat modern} 1 workers in. their enaae for| technology to the needs of the: | the ICFTU was first set up to meet 
welfare programs, such as social insurance, as improprieties. economic stability and well-being.” whole people,” to give “ade- | the need for a strong and independ- 
; SOs te ? is ae aes aa das ha 4 * | quate” aid to the developing ee free _— trade pen center, 
: e and the Intl. Con-; countries, to re-assert the right |e mani esto pointed out. 

THE CHAIRMAN of the House Commerce Committee, with| federation of Free Trade Unions,| of workers to be heard on mat- It expressed anxiety at unem- ~ 
jurisdiction over railroads and airlines, over communications such Meany said, are doing everything ters affecting their economic and-| ployment and its results in some 
as telephone, radio and television, is Rep. Oren Harris of Arkansas. agg A stag - Te. an people social progress, to give depend- | countries, asserting joblessness 
The chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, a position a i pia sc -M — d via ind ent peoples the right to deter. | has spared - “hecamse. govern- 

all t influe in forei Li is ‘the juni raise living standards and win inde-| mine their own destinies, to op- | ments have failed in their duty 
that allows great influence in foreign policy, is the junior senator, | jondence. i intai 
J, William Fulbright. pe _, all prereiinn haps em- | to PT st full ger nae wee 
“ Spai 
The chairman of the Senate Government Operations Committee} | “Inthe struggle s nse eg oe ie dene aia sdiaiipn cian teil poms sepenn git Moris 
and of the special committee on labor-management improprieties is everywhere,” he added, “we warn | for all from the nightmare of | Other results 6k iccninic xia: 
a the senior senator from Arkansas, John L. McClellan. The chait-| goainst the dangers of the new | Muclear warfare.” ening, it continued, are lower prices 
is - of the ta reser rigid of Congress, House Ways &| form of imperialism. While the The manifesto urged workers of | for primary commodities and con- 
~ eans, is Wilbur Mills of Arkansas. 
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THE PRESIDENT of the Arkiinees AFL-CIO, Wayane E. Glenn, 
made a remarkable statement when he testified before the House 
Ways & Means Committee in support of federal action to require 
the states to improve their unemployment compensation programs. 
Said Glenn, as reported in a story in this issue of the AFL-CIO 
News, adoption of -a realistic new federal program might greatly 
assist the state of Arkansas. “Maybe our state wouldn’t lose so 
many people who get mecsroances + » « and leave the state,” he 
testified. 

‘This was not testimony in a vacuum. Within the past two 
decades a great many people in Arkansas have in fact become dis- 
couraged with their prospects in their communities and “left the 
state.” The process of depopulation has been speeded up since 
1950. : 

A paradox is apparent. With the possible exception of Texas, no 
state in the union has more legislative power in Congress than 
Arkansas. Four major committees of Congress, and one-powerful 
special committee, are headed by representatives or senators elected 


But with all its legislative influence in Congress, Arkansas is a 
retarded state economically and socially, and its people are 
departing. 

The population of the United States jumped 20 million between 
1950 and 1959, according to the Census Bureau. But Arkansas 
lost population—from 1.9 million to 1.77 million. The population 
of the country grew by 13.3 percent; the population of Arkansas 
dropped by 7.5 percent. 

In the decade between 1940 and 1950, as well, Arkansas suffered 
a more severe loss of population than any other state. 


Its per capita income in 1940 was next to Mississippi’s as low- 
est in the nation. In 1956, also, its plight was exactly the same: 
its per capita income was second lowest, barely more than half as 
large as that of the nation—$1,088 as contrasted we a country- 
wide average of $1,940, 


The Arkansas labor movement, speaking through Pres. Glenn of 
the state AFL-CIO, suggested persuasively that the people of 
Arkansas need some federal help and federal guidance in meeting 
the state’s problems, 

. es. (¢ 

SEN. THRUSTON B. MORTON of Kentucky, the new chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, says that he will call his 
political opponents “the Democratic Party.” He will not truncate 
the phrase, he says, to call it the “Democrat” Party. 

It is a trivial thing, but there isn’t a sophisticated national politician 
who doesn’t know exactly what it means. The right wing of Repub- 
lican reactionaries maliciously used the truncated label in harmony 
with lunatic-fringe charges against Democratic officials of “softness” 
toward communism and intimations of quasi-treason. The late Joe 
McCarthy used it; Meade Alcorn, the GOP retired national chair- 
man, used it. Sen. Morton says he won’t use it. Obviously he is 
aman of good taste in politics. 


Bes 


Pledges World Labor Unity 


The AFL-CIO will fight with all its strength beside the other liberty-loving people-of the world 
in the battle for bread, peace and freedom, Pres. George Meany pledged in a May Day greeting. 

May Day. customarily. is observed in most other countries of the free world as labor’s holiday, coni- 
parable to Labor Day in the United States. 
“May Day in the free countriés of the world commemorates the struggles of the workers for a 


fuller and better. life,” Meany said.‘ 
“On that day workers of the world 
are united in a solidarity of broth- 
erhood and purpose. Free labor 
the world over is united in fighting 
for human rights regardless of race, 
cregd, color or national origin. 


“American labor is proud of the 


‘| fact that the celebration of this uni- 


versal workers’ holiday grew out of 
the vigorous struggle of the Ameri- 
can trade unions way back in the 
Eighties for the eight-hour day. 


old imperialism is declining, the 
new, more aggressive and more 
savage form of colonialism grave- 
ly threatens the entire world. 
Witness the crushing of the Hun- 
garian revolt by the Russian 


(Continued from Page 1) 
force a referendum. Prelimin- 
ary steps have been taken by 


- a professional petition circulator. 


In each state the legislation sets 
up a fair employment commission 
with wide powers of investigation 
and conciliation. Both laws apply 
to concerns with five or more em- 
ployes and ban discriminatory prac- 
tices by labor organizations and em- 
ployment agencies as well as by pri- 
vate employers. 

Ohio’s act provides enforcement 
machinery through contempt pro- 
ceedings by the state commission. 
In California, the law provides for 
a maximum fine of $500 and up to 


comply with a commission direc- 
tive. 
Last November’ s elections, 
which saw Democrats swept inte 


As We See It: 


six months-in jail for refusal to 


Commmanlots and the enslavement 
of Tibet by the Red Chinese. 


“The -free workers of the world 
will resist all attempted infringe- 
ments of their freedoms and their 
rights. No Khrushchev or Mao 
Tse-tung will be allowed to push 
freedom. out of our world.” 

The Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in its May Day mani- 
festo sets up a worldwide program 
of action for union members. 


all countries to: 

@ Recognize the’ “leading part” 
of the ICFTU in the “struggle for 
the right of all peoples to decide 
their own destinies” and welcome 
developments within the last year, 


control of both the legislatures 
and the governorships of the two 
traditionally Republican states, . 
paved the way for passage of fair 
employment legislation. So-called 
“right-to-work” proposals, backed 
by GOP candidates, brought in- 
tense political activity by labor. 

After failing in seven successive 
legislatures, Ohio’s fair employ- 
ment bill sailed through the Senate, 
25 to 6. Twenty Democrats and five 
Republicans voted for it, six Re- 
publicans against. The House vote 
was 98 to 31, with 76 Democrats 
and 22 Republicans in the majority 
and 30 Republicans and one Demo- 
crat opposed. 

In California, the fair employ- 
ment bill which had passed the As- 
sembly 65 to 14 in February, ran 
into a temporary snag in the Sen- 
ate, where the Finance Committee 


service are now 


because of their age, 
ment in other industries. 


including independence in Cyprus, 
the overthrow of Batista in Cuba 
and further progress toward self 
government in Africa. 

._@ Press for eradication of co- 
lonialism and for political free- 
dom; and recognize that “poverty 
and economic backwardness are a 
fertile breeding ground for reac« 
tion, as they are for war,” and that 
the older democracies have a duty 
to help newly-independent peoples. 


sequently less employment in the 
countries producing them, and a 
slow-down in assisting underdevel- 
oped nations with “their appalling 
low standards of food, housing and 
schooling.” 


Laws Banning Job Discrimination. 
Enacted by Ohio, California 


approved amendments weakening 
the power of the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 


In a floor fight, the amend- 
ments were knocked out and the 
bill restored to its original form 
with 21 Democrats and two Re- 
publicans outvoting 10 Republi- 
cans and four Democrats. Final 
Senate passage was by a 30 to 5 
vote. 


Failure of Congress to pass an 
FEPC law has made fair employ- 
ment a major legislative issue in 
the states. Between 1945 and 1955, 
state FEPC laws were enacted with 
labor support in Alaska, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Washington and Wisconsin, 


RLEA Hits Jobless Aid Curbs 


HE HARRIS-BENNETT BILL to amend the 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
|ment acts is a compromise with the original de- 


walking the streets unemployed and 
they cannot secure employ- 
In many instances, they 


|mands of the railway unions and should be passed 
| without change, officials of the Railway Labor Execu- 
| tives’ Association declared on “As We See It,” AFL- 
CIO public service program, heard on the American 
Broadcasting Co. radio network. 


Amendment of HR. 1012 by the House Com- 


have given their lives*to the railroad industry, and 
the industry certainly has an obligation to take care 
of these people.” 


LEIGHTY SAID THAT the railroad plea of pov- 
“erty is raised every time employes seek to improve 


pin merce Committee was denounced by Lester P. their position. The amendments to the act include 
ly Schoene, RLEA general counsel. “A group of 11 # 10 percent increase in all pensions and annuities 
ia members of the committee have strongly dissented ‘° bring these more in line with the increased cost of 
0 from this action,” said Schoene, “and propose to lead living. He added: “— 

oa a fight on the floor of the House .to substitute the “The fact of the ‘matter is that in 1958, a year 
rr | original bill for the amended version.’ which the railroads'‘said was very bad, their net in- 
“t | Among the provisions eliminated by the House come—what they-had left after paying all expenses, 
hen Committee, said G. E. Leighty, president of the taxes, interest on bonds and every other conceivable 
AB Railway Telegraphers and chairman of the RLEA, charge—was over $600 million, That was taken out 


is one “for extended payments of unemployment 


of the operating revenues and placed in the capital 
insurance to unemployed railroad workers.” 


accounts. In addition, $600 million was also taken 
from operating revenues in 1958 as depreciation and 
placed in the capital account. That means that the 
railroads actually placed $1.2 billion in their capital ~ 
account from their revenues for 1958.” 


UNION LABOR Life Insurance Co. annual meeting brings first 
attendance of newly elected director, Pres. James A. Suffridge of 
Retail Clerks (right), shown with Pres. Edmund P. Tobin of 
ULLICO. Also chosen as new directors were Pres. Karl F. Feller of 
‘Brewery Workers and’Pres. J. J. Delaney of Operating Engineers. 


“The unemployment insurance legislation is nec- 
essary because of the serious unemployment situation 
on the railroads,” Leighty asserted. “We find that 
meno with as many as 20 and 30 years of railroad 
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REPLICA OF LIBERTY BELL, ipa of Sidedeun in Soviet- 
menaced Berlin, is examined by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 


Schnitzler during recent visit to 


him are Ernest Scharnowski (center), president of the Berlin Section 
of the German Trade Union Federation; and irving Brown, AFL- 


CIO European representative. 


“|: 


one-time German capital. With 


McGill Finds South 
Moving Against Tide 


New York—The Deep South 


the rest of the country, Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta, ea: Rg 
Constitution, declared in a speech at a luncheon at which he re- 
ceived the Sidney Hillman Foundation award for outstanding work 


in journalism during 1958. 


is moving “exactly contrary” 


The section, bankrupt two dec-® 


ades ago, “is exploding with indus- 
trial growth,” he said, is engaged 
in a “sociological revolution” and 
is in swift transition from rural to 
urban. Its future, he said, belongs 
to its young people. 

“It is a great time and some- 
times a dismaying time, to be alive 
and sensitive to the tremendous 
issues of our day,” he added. 
“They are complex. The young 
Southerner knows even better than 
his political leaders that the prob- 
lem which in time will close the 
doors of his schools is by no means 
al: <=. 

“Out of the South’s great travail 
and agony of soul in time will 
come a new political leadership. It 
will be more in tune with the in- 
dustrial South and the future which 
such a civilization produces. It will 
open new and better schools, not 
close them. 

“How long it will take, none 
may say for sure. Years will 
pass, perhaps’ a few, perhaps 
many, but that leadership .. . 
will not consider the greatest is- 
sue to be where a colored man 
shall sit in a streetcar, or where 
his child will go to school. Al- 
most any prophet will see that. 
the new political leadership is an 


Development 


Meet to Honor 
Ex-President 


Representatives of the trade un- 
ion movement took an active part 
in preparations for the 6th Na- 
tional Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development 
in Washington, Apr. 30-May 1; and 
were to be leading participants in 
many of the two-day discussions of 
the U.S. technical assistance and 
economic aid programs. 

Pres. Arnold Zander of the State, 
County & Municipal Workers, and 
Rudy Faupl, U.S. worker delegate 
to the Intl. Labor Organization, 
were to speak on the role of labor 
in world economic growth. An- 
drew Biemiller, AFL-CIO legisla- 
tive director was to chair the ses- 
sion on the Intl. Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and Bert Seidman and 
Hyman Bookbinder, of the AFL- 
CIO headquarters staff, were to par- 
ticipate in panel discussion. 

A high spot of the two-day con- 
ference was to be the presentation 
-of a special award to former Pres. 
Harry S. Truman for starting Point 

IV 10 years ago. 


.Hillman’s successor as head of the 


2|gandists are 
| with,” he said, is a “peculiar” In- 
:| terstate Commerce Commission ac- 


‘Figment of Imaginations’ : 


My Va yg] 


\Rails’ F iithexbeidine Charges. | 


‘Pure Hokum’ Leighty Declares 


Miami Beach, ‘Fle—LOpecators of the country’s railroads are engaged in a multi-million dollar 


campaign to picture all rail workers as “featherbedders and overpaid incompetents,” 
George E. Leighty of. the Railway Labor Executives’ Association told the spring conference of the 
Southeastern Association of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners here. 


Chairman 


“This reckless campaign has been brazenly acknowledged by rail management to be directly related 


to the coming contract talks,” he ® 
said. 


Present contracts expire Nov. 1. 
Management is not only seeking 
changes in working rules and 
threatening a lockout if workers do 
not surrender, Leighty charged, but 
has proposed that members of the 
three operating brotherhoods take 


a 15-cents-an-hour pay cut despite 


the industry’s prosperty. 

Leighty pointed out that man- 
agement’s allegations of feather- 
bedding and incompetence are 
knocked down by the fact that the 
industry’s productivity since 1947 
—under the work rules the man- 
agements are attacking—has been 
the highest of any American indus- 
try. 


The $500 million a year the 
American Association of Rail- 
roads claims featherbedding is 
costing, said Leighty, is “pure 
hokum—a figment of the run- 
away imaginations of the indus- 
try’s propaganda corps.” 

Among other things the propa- 
“trying to make hay 


counting practice of having a cate- 


:| gory defined as “time paid for but 
‘| not worked.” 


“Under this accounting proce- 
dure,” Leighty explained, “compen- 


|) sation. paid to employes for vaca- 


tions, holidays, part holidays, time 
for meals, absences on leave, cer- 
tain occasions when paid for being 
held away from the home terminal, 
time when called in but not used, 
investigations, claim prevention 
meetings, runaround pay, dead- 
heading, attending court when or- 
dered to do so by management to 
protect the companies’ interest, and 
so forth are all charged to the em- 


#)ployes as time paid for but not 


=| worked. 


Ralph McGill 
Hillman Foundation Prize Winner 


inevitable part of that future 
which every tomorrow is the 
Opening of a new era.” 

McGill and five others were hon- 
ored by the foundation established 
in 1947 by the Clothing Workers 
and the clothing industry to honor 
the memory of the late founding 
president of the union. The pres- 
entations were made by Jacob S. 
Potofsky, foundation president and 


ACWA. 

McGill, who received a $500 
prize and a citation, was chosen in 
the daily newspaper field for his 
columns defending the public 
school system. 

Other winners of $500 awards 
were: 

HARRY -AND GRETCHEN 
BILLINGS, editors of the weekly 
newspaper, “The People’s Voice,” 
Helena, Mont., who divided the 
award for editorials on civil lib- 
erties and the public welfare. 

HARVEY SWADOS, in the mag- 
azine field, for “Myth of the 
Powerful Worker,” which appeared 
in The Nation. 

PROF. JOHN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH, for his book, “The 
Affluent Society,” published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

IRVING GITLIN, director of 
public affairs for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s news service, 
in the radio field for his super- 
vision of the radio network pro- 
gram, “Unit One,” particularly for 
the programs “Who Killed Michael 
Farmer?” and “POW—A Study in 
Survival.” 


“In this day of the universal 
paid vacation and when most 
other industries customarily pay 
their employes for holidays and 
the other matters enumerated, it 
is a truly sad state of affairs 
when railroad management tries 
to demean its workers by imply- 
ing that they are getting some- 
thing for nothing. 

“A vacation is not something for 
nothing, but payment for a job well 
done. And so are the rest of the 
items. listed as ‘time paid for but 
not worked.’” 

The rails benefit from “time 
worked but not paid for,” which is 
“the really unfair thing about pres- 


’|He gave specific examples of train 


‘were Louis Hollander, a vice presi- 


BLS Backs Unions 
On Rail Productivity 


Railroad workers, belittled 
by rail management as “feath- 
erbedders,” have helped 
achieve a_ productivity in- 
crease of over 55 percent 
since 1947 and a 6 percent 
jump during the 1957-58 re- 
cession, | 

The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics figures showing the 
continuing and sharp increase 
in output per manhour on 
the railroads brought from. 
RLEA Chairman G. E. 
Leighty the comment: 

“These official figures prove 
the railroads’ claims on ‘feath- 
erbedding’ just won’t stand 
analysis.” 


£ 


ent operating rules,” Leighty said. 


crews working long hours at 
straight time which in any other 
industry would be paid for at pre- 
mium rates; the lack of paid holi- 
days; no premium pay for Saturday 
and Sunday work, and no payment 
for away-from-home expenses. 
Leighty charged AAR Pres. 
Daniel P. Loomis with “handling 
the truth carelessly” in references 
to employment of locomotive fire- 
men (diesel helpers) “who tend no 


Blue Cross Elects 
3 Union Officers 


New York—Three trade union 
officials have been elected directors 
of the Associated Hospital Service 
of New York (Blue Cross). 


Chosen to serve on the board 


dent of the Clothing Workers and 
manager of its New York Joint 
Board; Charles S. Zimmerman, a 
vice president of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers and general manager 
of its Dressmakers Joint Council; 
and Thomas Carey, business man- 
ager of Machinists Dist. 15. 

They join Harold J. Garno, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the New York 
State AFL-CIO, for years the lone 
labor representative on the 30-mem- 
ber board. 

In announcing the election, Blue 
Cross Pres. Charles Garside said the 
move was designed to “broaden the 
base of community representation” 
on the board. 


tion’s daily newspapers. 


its members and the public. 
unions, unanimously adopted 


tions 


of the Railroad Telegraphers 


Ex-Newsmen in Congress 
Ask More Labor Publicity 


Two congressmen, both former working mewsmen and 
members of the Newspaper Guild, called on the labor move- 
ment to step up public relations efforts and improve the labor 
press to offset the flow of anti-labor news carried by the na- 


Representatives Don Magnuson (D-Wash.) and Roman Cc. 
Pucinski (D-Ill.) told the Association of Railway Labor Edi- 


tors at its annual meeting in Washington that labor was facing 
a major challenge and must improve. communications with 


The association, representing publications of 19 rail labor 
Rail Labor Executives’ Association for its new public rela- 


program. ‘ 
R. C. Howard, secretary-treasurer of Labor, the rail un- 
ions’ newspaper, was re-elected president; James E. Loving 


Emil J. Plondke, of the Maintenance of Way Employes Jour- 
nal was renamed secretary-treasurer. 


a resolution commending the 


was re-elected vice president; 


fires and brakemen who tend no 
brakes,” and to “rigid jurisdictional 
Walls.” 


tional walls are simply some of 
the sound labor relations policies 
which have been negotiated to 
correct and protect against man- 
agement abuses,” he said. 

“The matter of firemen and 
brakemen. also is something of 
more serious consequence than a 
matter to be brushed off by a neat 
turn of a catch-phrase. Practical, 


the belief that the firemen or skilled 


_| diesel helper is essential to safe and 


efficient operation of trains. Like- 
wise the brakemen’s duties have 


tity due to longer trains.” 


Courts Held 
Mainstay of 
Civil Liberties 


“True moderates,” Executive 
Sec. Roy Wilkins of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People told a civil lib- 
erties conference in Washington, 
are those who “rely on the courts 
and upon federal power” to safe- 


guard the rights of American citi- 


zens. 
Addressing the annual confer- 


ties Clearing House, Wilkins de- 
nounced attempts 


tremist” for asserting the obliga. 
tion of the federal government to 
protect civil rights. 


Nearly 200 representatives of 
religious, labor, fraternal and 
public service organizations at- 
tended the two-day conference. 
AFL-CIO Associate Gen. Coun- 
sel Thomas E. Harris ‘headed a 
panel discussion on Individual 
Liberty, National Security and 
the Courts. Exec. Sec. Francis 
C. Shane of the Steelworkers 
Civil Rights Commission was a 
consultant to another panel. 


Sen. Frank E. Moss (D-Utah) 
told the conference that “this year 
our attempt should be a unified one 
to consolidate our gains, to pass 
those items for which we have the 
votes, and to lay the groundwork 
for a further congressional assault 
on denials of rights under the 14th 
Amendment.” 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
said the “conciliation plan” of Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D-Tex.) should be cou- 
pled with clearcut-authority for the 
Justice Dept. to initiate court suits 
to enforce school desegregation. 

Sen. Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) main 
tained the Republican Party is 
“unanimously” in favor of. civil 
rights and called on the Democrats 
to deliver the balance of the votes 
needed to pass legislation. He did 
not specify the bills he had in mind. 

Representatives Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr. (D-N.J.) and John V. Lind 
say (R-N.Y:) joined in warning 
against attacks upon the judicial 
branch of government by thos 


upholding civil rights. 


on the judiciary are attacks om 
“the Constitution itself.” 
said the effectiveness of the judic# 
ary “rests entirely upon the volun- 
tary acceptance of its decrees by 


by the people.” 


“What he calls rigid jurisdic.” 


working railroaders are united in 


multiplied in importance-and quan- ~ 


ence of the National: Civil Liber-. 


to label the_ 
NAACP and other groups as “ex- © 


whe disagree with court decisions 


Thompson charged that attacks” 


Lindsay: 


other elements of government and 
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iB Truth Will Out: 


as awa Sees Rights 
Fight Far from Won! i 


New York-——AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said that the ‘battle: 
for human rights is “far from won in America” and that “eternal and - 
constant action in the field is the price we must pay to establish . 
human rights.” 

Meany spoke at the dedication of the William Green Human Re- 


'|GOP Leader Cites 
‘Work’ in Vote Rout 


| Widespread Republican support for anti-labor “right-to-work” 
| proposals was a key factor in the crushing defeat the GOP suffered | ' 
at the polls last November, according to former Republican Gov. 


lations Library at headquarters of 
Hall of Kansas. : : ' 
Fred the Jewish Labor Committee here. . 
seem the sep tt propositions appeared on the ballot The library will house the only col- Protect Job Rig hts, 
jn only six states—and. were de->———— lection of books, periodicals, manu- GE Owners Urged 
pei e a. WG a _— who support ‘right-te-work’ scripts and celal papers ‘dealing Cleveliadcid: ma nat 
in ; “ : : 
oC . i ctedliadl ae ti Pres “Such laws are morally and with labor’s role in furthering hu-| | ¢er communications between. 
public © entire: pasty - man and civil rights : ‘ 
gs “anti-labor,” legally wrong and are contrary | ons. General Electric and the Elec- 
‘Asa result, Hall said, the GOP to the platforms of both political = ee ee ™: late — trical, Radio & . Maching. 
Jost 13 Senate seats, 49 House seats, parties. These proposals have saps a r' : paesiegd ese wa Workers to insure workers’ | - : 
eight governorships, and the con- ee SUPPORTED 840 local] and human freedom, who eX ee ae . 
trol of eight state Senates and nine| “¢stroy the right of labor to or- cclecs: Bhs ot “Slaps cis ie ws See ee union Pres. James B. Carey | 
state Houses of Representatives. ganize and for management and ges, er E. Walker has been| lieved in the kind of a emoc- at the firm’s annual stock- 
; “{ believe,” Hall concluded in | ‘bor to bargain collectively.” | named secretary-treasurer of the) Tracy which trusts the people. holders’ meeting here. 
; an analysis published by the Na- | Hall, a member of NCIP’s ex-| Machinists to succeed Eric Peter- he gs oe - an se We of Carey, a GE shareholder, 
: tional Council for Industrial |¢cutive board, said Republicans | son, who retires Sept. 3. Walker, why the fig FY or human rights 1s} | explained that the union 
| Peace, “it is a mistake for either | failed to heed warhings of some of|an IAM vice president, has been : ok ia Chie we * ek wanted GE to give considera- 
: party to nominate or elect candi- | their top leaders. Six weeks before|a union member for 41 years. Wed or d Spe A : eae tion “not only to the welfare 
. the election, he noted, then GOP chatvectiaik ae ‘in = aise al be Pe ee only Far 
National Chairman Meade Alcorn : eg ‘ ts share owner—but ... . 
d Labor Papers declared that “aggressive advocacy” ’ “ versity, Beirut, Lebanon. to employment security. I 
- of “right-to-work” laws could have SAG Voting on Weidner, Meany said, called for ask GE, if it will please, when 
ed In Cleveland a result “which will be bad for labor | dR an end of the “labor dictatorship” | | it moves jobs, give those em- 
- and bad for the country.” oar evamp in America, repeal of the income} | ployes with skills and loag 
M “at 2: Si . tax and direct election of senators, seniority a chance to go with 
ergve At that time, Alcorn said he had} Hollywood, Calif—A proposal eB : & 
S ay 1 told other Republican leaders of his| to increase the board of directors Ne ee ae aa) Cee Suir 
Cleveland, O.—This city’s two z “Si erect - ae ry Wis-/ of the Screen Actors Guild to pro-| trust Jaws to unions, enactment of 
labor newspapers—The Cleveland | 4°™" of supporting “work” laws. | vide representation to branches in : statin tncnugekk” ; 
Citizen and the Cleveland Union| After the election, Hall contin-| five cities has been submitted to a Dense age = catty law and| ‘tory, America has been a haven 
F ued, Alco t the bl fir tee ¢ : : amendment of immigration laws so| for the opp ose op- 
Leader—will merge on May 1. » “Alcorn put the Olame for nationwide mail referendum. : F “ : ee 
shattering GOP def 1 . that America will no longer be “the pressed for their religious be- 
Under the merger agreement, the “ri med srcat squarely OM! The proposed by-law changes| refugee haven of the world.” liefs, those suffering from eco- 
which has been approved by the| ‘R¢_ Tight-to-work” issue, declaring: | y ould increase the board from 39| “And for this kind of a pro-| nomic and military oppression.” 
Cleveland AFL-CIO central body;| “The resources of labor were|ig 52 members by providing for} gram,” said Meany, “this man re- ry OPP r 
e the newspaper will retain the name | ™Obilized as never before in a po-| nine directors elected by the New erie a standing ovation from The dedication also “included 
J of The Cleveland Citizen which, ||itical campaign. It was a double-| yo, branch and one each from|1000 upstanding Americans!” short speeches by AFL-CIO Vice 
rt founded in 1891, claims the title | barreled onslaught, with one barrell ,-anches at Chicago, Boston, De-| The pioges resident said the | Presidents David Dubinsky and 
j of “America’s oldest labor paper.” trained on right-to-work’ and the troit and Sen Francisco. Wathiss enath ag San Aladin Jacob Potofsky, and by Vice Pres. 
at The Citizen had been the pub- oe on Rep ublican candidates. a In a letter to members, the SAG] that our ‘ob in building a better Charles S. Zimmerman of the 
iS lication of former AFL unions. | P°th instances the aim was remark-| .. J eee 2 - Ladies Garment Workers. Adolph 
: é ’| ably good.” directors urged approval of the| America is far from over. : seas: 
2 while the Union Leader had been| 2>1Y 8004. cm : “ . ...|Held, Jewish Labor Committee 
. : Hall al ited . change “in order to insure the con- If anyone thinks that America “ a 
i- the organ of the old CIO Council. f va: . one 1 — quotations | uance of the principle of demo-|is a success,” he said, “then we chairman, presided. 
. re) “ , ; if J - : P 
A. I. Davey, Jr., editor and pie 0 0H pores ne rie rg ene cratic government upon which the|must measure that success by the} The library, made possible by a 
* quicker of the Citize m, will be aie <attaghewses oe ; . Guild was founded.” The board] yardstick of human values, not} grant from the William Green Me- 
oe negueens che combined opera- Formet Gey. Goodwin Knight pointed out that membership out-| material achievements. morial Fund, was named for the 
. tion and Union Leader Publisher | Of California: “I warned the Re-| 54, Hollywood has grown steadily “America to me is great be- | late president because of his close 
os: John F Cummins will be the new | P ublicans not onte, ‘but many times, | ; in recent years. cause from the start of our his- | relationship to the committee. 
K- editor. Union Leader staff mem- | that if they succumbed to the temp-| : 
as bers will have the choice of moy- | tation of making an attack on the} 
0 ing over to the Citizen or collect- | WOrking people of California they H C¢ itt St t W hi 
ing severance pay equal to two | Would be the losers. I called it a ouse ommi ce ar S el im 
weeks pay for each year of sery- | ‘blueprint for disaster’.” 
TE amu (Federal Jobless Aid Standard 
: AC leveland AFL-CIO commit-| Ray Bliss: “The si Pp : e era Oo ess 1 an ar se 
tee will serve in an advisory capaci- many of our Ohio GOP candi- (Continued from Page 1) When a worker exhausts his com-| they can to arrange whatever 
: ty to the merged newspaper. The} dates is directly attributable to | would be possible on the issue of pensation without finding work, he} private resources they have. But 
: editorial and advertising staffs will placement of the ‘right-to-work’ federal standards. often becomes a statistic on the wel-| after a time they get very dis- 
, be covered by a Newspaper Guild -amendment on the Ohio ballot. fare rolls. Surely, we have not so| couraged. Something goes dead 
contract It appeared obvious that in “the ‘ a 
t en I repeatedly warned proponents | course of the 10 -day hearings, the soon forgotten the lessons of the| in their hearts. 
: of this issue that this defeat y hearings, the | Great Depression of the 1930's.” | Sam Ezelle, executive secretary 
Rourke Named to h testimony of labor witnesses had an 
$ would be the possible comse- | effect on some committee members Wayne E. Glenn, president of | of the Kentucky State AFL-CIO, 
a Board of Agency quence. They chose to ignore my previously considered hostile to the the Arkansas State AFL-CIO, painted a poignant picture of con- 
New Haven, Conn.—Joseph M.| Warnings.” adoption of standards. said that if his state had higher | ditions among the-unemployed. Re- 
h) Rourke, secretary - treasurer of|~ Frank Lenning, GOP secretary} Mills, who had indicated earlier benefits for a longer duration, as | porting on a trip he.took through 
ar the Connecticut State AFL-CIO) of state in Indiana: “The ‘right-to-|in the hearings that enactment of| Proposed in the Kennedy-Kar- | southeast Kentucky, one of the 
8 g ‘ ‘ h h h 
ne was elected to the advisory board | work’ law beat us.” federal standards would be a viola- sten-Machrowicz | bill, “maybe | hardest-hit areas in is state, he 
<6 ‘of the Diocesan Bureau of Social] GOP National Committeeman| tion of “states’ rights,” softened his our state wouldn’t lose so many nee apap — ba ics 
he Service, at the recent annual meet-| Arthur Sheely of Colorado: “Too! stand after AFL-CIO Pres. George people who get discouraged . . - f a ns ee P rn yes aad 
rk ing of this United Fund agency | many of our leaders have antagon-| Meany testified. The committee} 2md leave the state. We _ rid aend out « 2 eadcunucets a2 
alt serying families and individuals in| ized working people and°given the | Chairman said he was impressed by jobs end. we need the bind © mM " er hag ae ~~ 
th trouble. party an anti-labor reputation.” arguments that Congress intended| Stying power a good unemploy- | school; they have no shoes; they 
—— i ment insurance system would give | have no clothing. 
to put a floor under benefits by a “Th se ds as 
s.) “relating them to lost wages,” and| ™* oa: ? es 4 “ef mee “ at grad 
n- added this was not a question of} The Bureau of Census reported |° i me oe “i 2 _ ed 
B. “states’ rights.” that between 1950 and 1958, Ar- ing - “ ear ey ot. in ee 
us Before winding up the hear- | kansas’ population declined 7.5 per- ie vi Oe ee 
he ings, the committee heard wit- cent—during a period when the na- 3 = oer ; 3 
sxe . : n 1939, Ezelle said, Kentucky’s 
its nesses from AFL-CIO state labor | tion’s population figure was moving coblees were receiving compensation 
bodies who documented the fail- | ahead 13.3 percent. Only two other J aline 69 mgt “die 
in- ures of states to improve their own | States showed population losses dur- is RT ro et eee 
F ‘ s : ; : lar wages, while today it has shrunk 
, compensation programs ‘despite | ing the cight-year period, both of || 4¢ percent of normal earnings 
vil five years of exhortation by the |them relatively slight. Vermont’s Pecabig allas Sells of the In Ps 
x: Administration for voluntary | population dropped 1.4 percent, and) <4. AFL-CIO said that the Indi- 
tes state action. West Virginia’s fell off 1.8 percent. De £C "ios eB es 8 
lid Jobless workers in Arkansas draw Oe ach 
a “One of the strongest arguments n ‘: licity releases brags about the fact 
: for federal minimum standards,” |°™!y about one-third of lost wages | that Indiana manufacturers pay less 
i said Pres. Stanton E. Smith, of the |i", Compensation benefits, Glenn! into the unemployment compensa- 
. Tennessee State AFL-CIO, “is that | S414, continuing: tion fund than the national aver- 
a under state control the entire sys-| “We feel that Congress ought to| age.” Through this system, he said, 
: tem has gone downhill and has|help protect these people who are| industry is being subsidized at the 
- fallen behind the standards that|the backbone of our communities. | expense of unemployed workers.” 
-_ were set up 20 years ago, when the | We spend money for-military might) Harry Boyer, president of the 
program was first enacted.” to protect us from outside enemies. | Pennsylvania IUC, said that “un- 
ke Tennessee, he told the commit-| We ought to have a good unemploy- | der pressure from employers,” state 
om tee, now provides a maximum of | Ment compensation system to pro-| compensation laws “have been per- 
say $32 per week for 22 weeks. tect us from the inside enemies of | verted from a system of paying ade- 
4 ’ ae “Would anyone seriously con-| despair, defeat and discouragement. | quate benefits to the unemployed,” 
une APPRENTICE TRAINING tend that $32 is adequate even to “ve talked to a lot of our | into “a cruel system of achieving 
ro ; ; 
y industry is recognized as Paik. ogcam of le ge, Boe Sassen. meet the barest needs of a family?” | members who have had a tough | tax reductions for employers.” He 
ne ice lcathascnemial 7 ealay sag ee y ( he asked. time during this last year, They | charged that this resulted from the 
Rees P. Mitchel s of training courses to Labor Sec.| “It is false economy to skimp| don’t think anybody owes them | “ruthless competition” between 
itche aftery lauded cooperation of Labor Dept.'on unemployment compensation.| anything and they do the best | states. 
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(Continued from Fond I). 
the amendment had “opened a 
Pandora’s box of lawsuits, wild- 
- eat strikes, labor spies and federal 
bureaucracy.” 

The Massachusetts senator 
charged that “most of those who 
talked in support” of the amend- 
ment were “those who have always 
voted against the interests of the 
working man.” 

Two liberal Democratic senators 
—Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) 
and Paul H. Douglas (Ill.)—flew 
to Washington from out of town 
to help correct the damage. which 
Kennedy bluntly warned has jeop- 
ardized passage of any labor-man- 
agement reform bill. 

The ‘amendment advocated by 
McClellan in a passionate two-hour 

speech in which he asserted that 
the need for the proposal was sup- 
ported by hearings of his special 
labor-management investigating 
committee, was passed by a 47-to- 
46 margin. 

On a motion to reconsider the 
vote, offered by Kennedy, the 
Senate divided 45 to 45 and Vice 
Pres. Nixon, as presiding officer, 
cast the deciding vote that killed 
the effort to undo the damage. 

Thirty-two of the Senate’s- 34 
Republicans joined 10 southern 
Democrats and 3 Démocrats from 
the North and West to saddle the 
Labor Committee’s _ reform bill 
with the McClellan proposal. 

The three non-Southern Demo- 
crats who voted for the amend- 
ment were Senators Dennis Chavez 
(N. M.), Thomas J. Dodd (Conn.) 
and Frank Lausche (O.). 


‘Two Republicans Opposed 

¢ “Forty-four Democrats, »includ- 
ing 9 from the deep South, and 2 
Republicans voted against the 
amendment. The two Republicans 
who broke with the GOP majority 
were Senators William Langer 
(N. D.) and Jacob K. Javits 
(N. Y), the latter of whom as- 
sailed the amendment in floor de- 
bate as a “criminal statute” that 
totally changed the nature of the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill and one which 
he, as a lawyer, could not “in 
conscience” vote for. 

All three of the freshman Re- 
publican senators elected last No- 
vember—Hugh Scott (Pa.), Ken- 
neth Keating (N. Y.) and Winston 
L. Prouty (Vt.)—voted for the 
amendment. 

Fourteen of the 15 freshman 
Democrats voted against it and 
Dodd supported it. 
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what seemed certain tet hard: 
fought and perhaps close roll--calls 
on Administration amendments to 
impose stringent prohibitiong-oA 
secondary boycotts and on what 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has 
termed “blackmail” picketing. 


The AFL-CIO has strongly op- 
posed these amendments and 
denounced them as designed to 
injure unions in their primary 
function of advancing the. inter- 
ests of workers. ; 

Backed by Goldwater, ranking 
Republican member of the Labor 
Committee, the amendments are 


port despite Goldwater’s general 
repudiation of the Administration 


“badly drafted.” 


The Arizona senator has intro- 
duced a total of nearly 100 pro- 


been offered by conservative sen- 
ators for what appears to be the 
purpose of either “toughening” the 
bill or making passage of the meas- 
ure in its original form impossible 
in the House if not the Senate. 

But Goldwater stepped aside as 
chief challenger of the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill as McClellan took the 
center of the stage fo offer his “bill 
of rights” amendment. : 

All members of his investigating 
committee except Kennedy and 
Sen. Frank Church (Ida.) paid ful- 
some tribute to McClellan and 
voted for the amendment. 

Before turning to the McClellan 
amendment, the Senate defeated 
two efforts to make drastic changes 
in the Labor Committee bill by 
knocking out. or severely modifying 
its Title VI, which contains. Taft- 
Hartley Act amendments designed 
to cure some of the worst abuses 
of that law. 


A motion by Sen. Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.), to eliminate 
Title VI entirely, was beaten by 
a 67-to-27 vote. Forty-four 
Democrats and 23 Republicans 
formed the majority against the 
proposal, adoption of which the 
AFL-CIO had warned would 
force labor to oppose the entire 
measure. Sixteen Democrats and 
11 Republicans voted for the 
Ervin amendment. 

A motion by Dirksen would have 
substituted Administration amend- 
ments of the Taft-Hartley Act, in- 
cluding the restrictions on picket- 
ing and boycotts, for the Kénnedy- 
Ervin bill amendments. This was 


Ahead of the Senate still were 


beaten 67 to 24. 


oe had upheld state-court damages 


DAUGHTER OF AN AFL-CIO MEMBER, 20-year-old Millie 
Perkins has scored a hit in the title role of the motion picture “Diary 
of Anne Frank.” She is shown here with her father, Capt. Adolphe 
Perkins, long a member of Local 88, Masters, Mates & Pilots. 


expected to gain broad GOP sup-|{ 


bill on the ground that it was|™ 


posed amendments, and others have | 


| power to act” in an area where 
:| Congress has defined “protected” 


America resume picketing in the 


CHARGING A LOCKOUT after management of Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, 
repudiated terms of a settlement of a 24-week-old strike, members of Textile Workers Union 
Fresh detachments of highway patr 
men, like — above, were rushed to the town. One picket was shot in new outbreaks of unrest 


tense southern community. 


@ 


High Court 
Upsets State 
Picket Ban 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pliers not to deal with the lumber | 
firm, and argued they were not 
seeking. to compel acceptance of 
a once-proffered contract. 

The issue thus was presented of 
whether a union may legally engage 
in peaceful picketing when it has 
not proved a claim to a majority 
of an employer’s workers. _. 
|. The’ state courts made an “as- 
sumption,” wrote Justice Felix 
Frankfurter for the Supreme Court, 
that the picketing was actually an 
unfair labor practice, and the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court upheld a 
$1,000 fine imposed on the unions. 
It was this decision that the federal 
high court reversed. 


In an earlier decision, the Su- 
preme Court had also reversed 
the California courts when they 
sought to compel the unions to 
enjoin the picketing. 

The AFL-CIO filed an interven- 
ing brief as a friend of the court 
in the appeal of the San Diego un- 
ions from the fine. General Coun- 
sel J. Albert Woll and Associate 
Counsel Thomas E. Harris warned 
that “chaos” would result if pick- 
eting subject to regulation under 
federal law could be interpreted in 
various ways by the courts of 50 
states simply because the NLRB had 
declined to assert its jurisdiction. - 


Defined by Congress 
The failure of the NLRB to act, 
said Frankfurter in the court’s opin- 
ion, “does not leave the states~ the 


labor activities and also defined 
other activities that are labeled un- 
fair practices. 

For the states to act to “con- 
trol activities that are potentially 
subject to federal regulation in- 
volves too great a danger of con- 
flict with the national labor pol- 
icy,” Frankfurter declared. 

The court also held that im- 
proper “regulation” of unions by 
State courts can be “as effectively 
exerted” by imposing damages and 
fines as by injunctions or other types 
of interference. 


The court acknowledged that it 


against unions in some cases where 
violence was involved notably in a 
case involving the Auto Workers 
and a non-striker. But the court 
said that in San Diego there had 
been neither violence nor any “im- 
minent threats to the public order.” 


Company Dumps Pact 
To End TWUA Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“intentionally or otherwise misled 
all of us... as to the number of 
jobs open on the second and third 
shifts for the strikers,” arid wired 
company Pres. John D. Cooper ask- 
ing for a suspension of all but first- 
shift operations until settlement is 
reached. There was no immediate 
reply. 

@ The governor also criticized 
the- union and -wired-FWWA. Vice 
Pres. and Reg. Dir. Boyd E. Payton 
—the latter twice the victim of 
attacks by goons in recent weeks— 
asking for “written assurance that 
there will be no violence.” 
promptly responded with a renewal 
of earlier pledges of union action to 
curb disorder, but warned he had 
no control over gun-brandishing 
scabs. No strikebreakers has been 
shot; two union sympathizers have 
been wounded by rifle fire. 

@ The U.S. Dept. of Justice in- 
dicated it was pressing an investiga- 
tion into union charges that the 
company violated the Byrnes Act 
by importing armed strikebreakers 
from nearby Virginia to “interfere 
with the rights of. peaceful picket- 
ing by violence and threats of 
violence.” 

@ The National Labor Relations 
Board said it was investigating two 
TWUA complaints that the com- 
pany was guilty of unfair labor 
practices through a refusal to bar- 
gain in good faith. 

@- The McClellan special Senate 
committee seemed almost certain 
to conduct full-scale public hear- 
ings into the pattern of anti-union 
violence in the South. A vote on 
hearings was expected in executive 
session as soon as the Senate com- 
pletes debate on the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor-management reform bill. 


Governor Assails Company 

The governor’s statement de- 
nouncing the company’s “failure to 
disclose the facts” conceded that 
“no numbers were mentioned” in 
discussions attended by union and 
company representatives, Hodges, 
U.S. Conciliator Yates Heafner and 
State Mediator Don Cilley. 

However, he pointed out, “our 
conference dealt mainly with the 
question of jobs for returning work- 
ers,” and added that “the clear-im- 
pression was given me and the 
mediators that a substantial part of 
all the jobs on the second and third 
shifts would be held for returning 
workers.” 


Payton immediately after col- 
lapse of the negotiations charged 


‘after the TWUA, which has held . 
| bargaining rights at the mills singam 


Payton | 


ENS 


that “a company lockout now ex 
ists.” 

In New York, TWUA Pres. W, 
liam Pollock called the companyim 
move a “cynical repudiation” of tha 
agreement and an “out-and-out dou 
blecross by the company.” 

The strike began Nov. 17, 195m 


1943. offered to renew the old comm 
Ceerr a Pra me Ea i 


pee. 


L saved oF . 


rf a Ho"! a 


tract without change. The comp 
countered with its arbitration @ 
no-strike demands. 

Meany Hits Company Plan 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meal 
who has pledged the federatiomyy 
all-out support to the TWU 
struggle for survival in Henders@ 
has said that these company pia 
posals “could completely wreck 
union, for there would be no mei 
od of objecting to wholesale firtigy 
or undeserved disciplinary acti 
by the employer.” . 

The settlement would have 
arbitration of alt disciplinary @ 
tions mandatory; would have am 
up mediation of workload and ou 
technical disputes, with arbitratil 
possible by mutual agreement; 4 
would have preserved the unig 
right to strike in any instance Wht 
arbitration is not achieved, 

The union—which repre 
70,000 of the south’s estimat J 
500,000 textile industry workem™ 
—has charged the company Wil 
having “deliberately provoked ® 
strike” by its unrealistic demang® 
as part of a South-wide oan 
of refusing to bargain im gé 
faith. 

The pattern — repeated all vo 
without change in. other attacks 
the TWUA in the South—also@ 
volves the resumption of prog 
tion with police-protected stm 
breakers, followed by use of unio 
busting Taft-Hartley provisions3 
lowing only strikers to vote in 
resentation elections. 
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